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Scientific BMecords. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
fosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents. 


DESULTORY HINTS RESPECTING RAIL-ROADS OF IRON, 
GRANITE, &c.—LOCOMOTIVE MACHINES § HORSES, 





—<=>>_— 

Although we have long held the establishments of rail- 
roads to be a great public desideratum, we have never yet 
become quite reconciled to the general adoption of locomo- 
tive machines, especially for conveying passengers. Inde. 
pendent of the risk inseparable from high-pressure steam- 
engines, we think the objection urged against them as 
moving nuisances, traversing the country in all directions, 
leaving every where in their train thick clouds of black 
smoke, is entitled to the serious consideration of the coun- 
try and the legislature, especially if the advantages antici- 
pated from these locomotive machines can be obtained by 
the agency of horses. 

The adoption of railroads obviates the principal ob- 
jection which many humane and considerate persons feel 
to the rapid rate at which our wheel carriages are now con- 
veyed ; as the diminution of friction, and establishment 
of leveJs, which is obtained by the use of railways of 
iron or of granite, will tend much to remove all rational 
objections to the employment of horses.* 

Mr. Greaves, in his report, published in the 5th volume 


® Stone and Iron Wheeltracks.—It is found that if smooth 
wheeltracks are laid at acclivities rising even so much as 1 foot 





in 15, 8 good horse is able to ascend with a load of two tons |. 


upon a cart. A correspondent calculates, that in the new 
buildings of Murray Place (Edinburgh), there are 40,000 tons 
of stone and lime, which have been carted from Stockbridge 
up an acclivity nearly of the steepness above mentioned at 
some parts, forming probably abeut 53,000 cartfuls of 15 cwt. 
each. With wheeltracts, the horses employed could certainly 
have taken with equal ease 25cwt. at each load. Thus 21,000 
cartloads would have been saved, which at 2s. 6d. per load 
come to £2600. Now double wheeltracks on Mr. Stevenson’s 
plan, from Stockbridge toll to the head of Murray Place, a dis- 
tance of 700 yards, would have cost, at 9s. a yard, £320; iron 
wheeltracts perhaps twice as much. Hence it appears that 
by forming such wheeltracts more than £2000 might have 
been saved in carting the stone and lime used in Murray Place 
alone, without reckoning the carting of slate and wood.— 
Scotsman. 

Mr. Gibb, of Aberdeen, recommends the use of granite or 
other hard stone for railways, #8 much cheaper than cast 
fron. He proposes to lay two continuous lines of kirbing of 
granite stone, close jointed at the ends, six or cight inches 
broad at top, ten inches deep, and ten or twelve inches broad 
at bottom, and on the top of each row to lay wrought iron 
bars twelve feet in length, one inch broad by half an inch 
deep, with a cross T welded on the under side at every six 
feet, clenched down a little, and fixed in the stone:—the 
wheels of the waggon to run on the top of the iron bar, after 
the manner of common iron rails: the kirbing to be kept in 
its place by the roadstuff, and the fron rail to act as a tie bar. 
The advantage from the adoption of this plan is estimated at 
a saving of 6s. per yard, or £528 per mile, for a single rail- 
road, or £1086 for a double railroad, calculating for the. 


of the Kaleidoscope, page 225, states that a horse of about 
£15 value, on a well-constructed railroad, will do the 
following work daily, viz. on a level road he will move fifteen 
tons twelve :niles, and return the same distance with the 
empty carriages. On a road rising one-sixteenth of an 
inch in a yard, he will move eleven tons ten cwt. the 
same distance, and return with the empty carriages. On 
a road rising five-sixteenths of an inch in a yard, he will 
move seven tons ten cwt. the same distance, and return 
with the empty carriages; and on a road rising half an 
inch in a yard, he will move only three tons fifteen cwt. 
the same distance, and return with the carriages. 

This calculation of Mr. Greaves appears to tally very 
well with another estimate which has been made without 
the possibility of connivance between the parties,—as the 
latter experiment was made in Germany, where it was 
tried with entire satisfaction to the projectors. The load 
drawn by one horse, under different circumstances, is 
stated in Vienna quintals, which a friend has reduced for 
us into English weights; and the result of the various 
trials gives an average of fifteen tonson the level. 

By the report published by the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railroad Committee, it appears that the locomo- 
tive machine is to be adopted on the line of road, and 
that the engineer, who supplies the steam-engine, is 
pledged to produce engines which shall consume their 
own smoke. If this can be accomplished, it would go 
far to overcome any objections we might otherwise have 
to that kind of machinery for the transfer of goods; but 
for the conveyance of passengers, we are of opinion that 
horses will be found preferable by all parties. 

Our object in making these hasty and desultory remarks 
just now is to call the attention of the committee to the 
material of which the railway is to be constructed. If 
our hints do no good, they can do no harm, which isa 
kind of negative merit not always attendant upon unsuc- 
cessful speculations. 

Some months since a gentleman of this town put into 
our hands some pamphlets, papers, and letters, on the 
subject of stone and iron railways, together with a pro- 
spectus for a national company to act under a patent re- 
cently granted to Mr. T. Parkin. We were requested to 
peruse these documents, with a view to promote the es- 
tablishment of a branch company in Liverpool. Having 
our time pretty much occupied with our own business, we 
must confine our exertions to calling the attention of the 
public to the subject, and to transferring the papers and 
letters to the Liverpool Committee for their perusal. 

We must premise that Mr. Parkin, the patentee, an- 
ticipated the failure of the application to Parliament for 
the establishment of railroads and locomotive machines, 
and that it was his intention to fix his rows of granite 
for wheel carriages, drawn by horses, upon the ordinary 
turnpike roads, thereby avoiding all the expenses atten- 
dant upon the purchase of new land, and the construction 
of new lines of road. We shall select a few passages from 
his prospectus, which is accompanied with a lithographic 





vicinity of London. 


engraving. 


** Railways (says Mr. P.) have lately much occupied 
public attention, and the importance of their principle, 
and the diminution of friction, is universally admitted. 

** To construct them, land must be purchased for new 
roads, to make which will be expensive, and when done 
they cannot come within miles of the centre of the metro- 
polis; nor can carriages pass each other, so that the lise 
of railways must be confined to the conveyance of mer- 
chandise only.” 

** Mr. Parkin has taken out a patent for applying the 
principle of railways to the existing roads, and to streets, 
whereby carriages may statt from inns, as at present, and 
pass each other on the road, the guide not being neces- 
sary.”’ 

The prospectus, after referring to an annexed engraving, 
and adverting to some improved mode of surmounting the 
obstacles presented by hills and irregularities, proceeds 
with a statement, which is calculated to alarm the landed 
interest much more than the late insignificant alteration 
in the subsisting corn laws, which have produced such 
alarm and opposition. 

It has been calculated, (says the patentee) that one horse 
can draw on a stone or iron surface as much as ten can do 
on a gravel road. Now if 200,000 horses, (which number 
it is thought cannot be an exaggeration) be employed on 
the public roads of the empire, and only three out of four 
can be dispensed with, and the expense of each including 
first cost and harness be three shillings a day, the saving 
will be EIGHT MILLIONS, TWO HUNDRED AND 
TWELVE THOUSAND POUNDS A YEAR.” 

We offer no opinion on this part of the subject; but 
what will the great corn lords, and saddlers, and leather 
dealers, and blacksmiths, say to such an interference with 
their profits ? a 

In estimating the difference in expense between iron 
and stone railways, Mr. Parkin states, that ** an iron rail- 
way of four rows costs, including the land for the road, 
about £8000 per mile, and the stone way about £2000.” 

Amongst the documents on this subject, which, as we 
have already observed, were put into our hands for in. 
spection, are several very favourable opinions respecting 
the importance of Mr. Parkin's suggestions; and we have 
noticed the subject thus at length, in order that, if there 
should be any part of the plan which the Liverpool 
Committee deem worthy of their attention, they may 
have the opportunity of consulting with the patentee be- 
fore their arrangements are ultimately determined on. 

The difference between granite and iron, if fairly stated 
by Mr. Parkin, appears to be worth consideration ; as ex- 
perienced has shown that the former may be adopted with 
entire suceess. With respect to the abundance of the re- 
quisite material, the patentee in one of his letters states 
that he knows where to obtain an inexhaustible supply 
of the most suitable kind of granite. 

We shall, before we conclude this article, lay before 
our readers a few extracts from another of the papers sub- 





mitted to our consideration ; as we cannot divest ourselves 
of the impression, that the partial, if not general substi. 
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tution of granite for iron is at least worth taking into con- 
sideration. 

“In 1806 a project for making stone ways, somewhat simi- 
iar in principle to Mr. Parkins’, though differing widely 
from his mode of joining the stones together, as well as much 
more expensive, was submitted to a Committee of the House 
of Commons, then sitting ona bill for the improvement of 
the public roads, who reported, “that it presented to indi- 
viduals such a wide field for beneficial speculation, as was, 
perhaps, never before submitted to the British public. 

‘In Milan, Naples, and other continental towns, stone ways 
nave for some years been adopted with decided success; and 
it will be seen by the subjoined article, copied from the British 
Yraveller of the 1st of July, 1825, that the Russian Govera- 
iment have adopted wooden ways in St. Petersburg with equal 
success, timber being a staple commodity of Russia.” 

“ Petersburg, June 11, 1825. 

“In the principal streets of our capital Wooden ways are 
being laid down, on which the carriages run smoothly, and 
without noise. Such ways are now making in the Newsky 
Perspective, and will be continued to Tarskojeselo. Such 
roads were laid down last summer from this city to Kamme- 
noz Ostroff, and gave general satisfaction. The first expense 
is paid by the Imperial Treasury; the future repairs will be 
defrayed by the householders.” 

If the foregoing article should meet the eye of Mr. 
Parkin, he will, we trust, acquit us and his Liverpool 
friend of having entirely neglected his application. 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To William Wood, of Summer Hill Grove, Northum- 
berland, for his apparatus for destroying the inflammable 
air or fire-damp in mines.—Dated the 22¢ of April, 1826. 
—6 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To John Petty Gillespie, of Grosvenor-street, Newing- 
ton, Surrey, for his new spring or combination of springs 
for the purpose of forming an elastic resisting medium.— 
25th of April.—6 months. 

To Samuel Brown, of Eagle Lodge, Old Brompton, 
Middlesex, tor his improvements on his former patent, 
dated December 4, 1823, for an engine for effecting a 
vacuum, and thus producing powers by which water may 
be raised and machinery put in motion.—25th of April.— 
G months. 

To Francis Halliday, of Ham, in the county of Surrey, 
esquire, for his apparatus for preventing the inconvenience 
arising from smoke in chimneys, which he denominates a 
wind guard.—25th of April.—6 months. 

To John Williams, of the Commercial Road, Middle- 
sex, for improvements on ships’ hearths and apparatus for 
cooking by steam.—27th of April.—2 months. 

To William Choice, of Strahan Terrace, and Robert 
Gibson, of White Conduit Terrace, Islington, for im- 
provements in machinery for making bricks.—27th of 
April.— months. 

To Charles Kennedy, of Virginia Terrace, Great Dover 
Road, Surrey, surgeon, for his improvements in the ap- 
paratus used for cupping.—29th of April.—6 months. 

‘fo John Goulding, a citizen of the United States of 
America, but now residing in Cornhill, for his improve- 
ments in the machines used for carding, stubbing, sliver- 
ing, roving, or spinning wool, cotton, flax, or any fibrous 
waterials,—2d of May.—6 months. 

To Arnold Buffurn, late of Massachusetts, in the 
United States of America, but now residing in Jewin- 
street, hat manufacturer, and John M‘Cardy, of Cecil- 
street, Strand, for improvements in Steam-engines, com- 
municated from abroad.—6th of May.—6 months. 

To Sir Robert Seppings, Knight, surveyor of the navy, 
of Somerset House, for improvements in the construction 
of fids, or apparatus for striking top-masts and top-gallant- 
masts in ships.—Gth of May.—6 months. 

To William Fenner, of Bushell Rents, Wapping, for 
improvements in apparatus for curing smoky and cleans- 
ing foul chimneys.—6th of May.—6 months. 


mist, for a new composition for the purpose of washing in 
sea and other water.—3th of May.—6 months. 

To Levy Zachariah, junior, of Portsea, Hants, for a 
combination of materials, to be. used as fuel.—8th of 
May.—6 months. 








SAFETY LAMP. 

At the late annual meeting of the Society for promoting 
Arts, Manufactures, &c. held at the King’s Theatre, for 
the distribution of prizes, Mr. Roberts received the Silver 
Vulcan Medal, : and ten guineas, for his improved safe 
lamp to miners, which obviates the inconvenience of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s saie lamp, out of which the oil flows, 
when the lamp is held very obliquely ; to obviate this, 
and prevent the oil from smearing the wire-gause, which 
incloses the flame, Mr. R. has applied a hemispherical 
cover to the oil-pot, which receives whatever oil may flow 
out of it when the lamp is on its side.—This is the same 
ew (a native of St. Helen's, but now residing at 
olton, Lancashire) who received a m + some short 
time since, for his ** Fire Protecting Safety Hood.” 
The Duke of Sussex, in presenting to Mr. Roberts 
the reward voted him by the Society, observed, that he 
did it with excessive pleasure. It afforded him, as well 
as the Society at large, great gratification to find that 
Mr. Roberts's ingenuity was directed towards the better 
security of the lives of his fellow-creatures. Mr. R's. 
mind had been continually at work in endeavouring 
to find vut some plan by which the safety of his brother 
miners could be arrived at, and it was his opinion 
that the lamp now produced would have the desired effect. 
His Royal Highness then thanked Mr. R., in the name 
of the Society, and hoped that he would not relax in his 
exertions for the security of so useful a class of men. 








The Traveller. 





LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—No. XIV. 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
——— 


ROME—VIEW FROM THE CAPITOL—THE SEVEN 
HILLS=THE FORUM—THE COLISEUM—ARCH OF 
CONSTANTINE—CIRCUS MAXIMUS AND CIRCUS OF 
CARACALLA=BATHS OF TITUS CARACALLA, AND 
DIOCLETIAN. 

Dsar——, Rome, January 25, 1886. 
It is nearly two months since I promised to conduct 

you to the Capitol; but my journey to Naples, and the 
Christmas ceremonies on my return, have occupied my 
subsequent letters, and I have delayed writing again till I 
had pretty thoroughly examined the antiquities of this 
city. I am now prepared to fulfil my promise, and 1 
therefore beg that you will ascend with me the short but 
steep hill of the Campidoglio, enter the senator’s palace, 
and mount the high and slender brick tower which com- 
mands the best view of Rome. 
The day is extremely favourable. A canopy of matted 
gray clouds, raised high in the heavens, screens the glare 
of the sun from our eyes, whilst the transparency of the 
atmosphere enables us to see every object, even to the re- 
mote horizon, with perfect distinctness. The undulations 
of the Campagna, and the inequalities of the distant 
hills, are clearly defined, though the sun merely illumi- 
nates with his direct rays the cone of Mount Soracte, and 
that far Apennine sheeted in eternal snow, and looking 
like a ridge of abalaster. The sobered light shed upon 
the monuments around it is much more suitable to a first 
view of them than the dazzling sunshine, which would 
scem to flaunt over these venerable ruins. Let us turn 
our backs on the steeples and streets of the modern city, 
and look southwards, for on that side of the Capitoline 
lay ancient Rome. 

Alas! the spectacle is melancholy. You see no superb 

temple, no stately palace, no forum surrounded with ‘co- 

lonnades, no sumptuous theatres or baths. A few de- 
tached columns, two or three arches, less and stray- 
gling masses of brick, are scattered over those low hills, 


few convents and churches, all involved in fi 


Rome.” On this very hill was the temple of Jupiter Ca. 
pitolinus, where the victors dedicated their spoils; this 
was the citadel which Manlius defended, and that the rock 
from which he was hurled. The small oblong plain be- 
neath us, with a triumphal arch at either end, and several 
broken ranges of columns around it, intersected by an 
avenue of trees, and with a herd of oxen in the midst, 
was the Forum. How little exists to remind us of the 
place, where the people assembled, where freedom and 
faction made their great struggles, where the consuls were 
elected, and where the orators harangued ? Yet it con- 
tains some vestiges of the magnificent temples which once 
surrounded it. Three columns yet stand to remind you 
of Jupiter Stator and the desperate battle between Romulus 
and the Sabines. An equal number of pillars at the foot 
of the Capitol bear the name of the Thunderer. A more 
numerous range near them are the remains of the Temple 
of Fortune; the single Corinthian column in the centre 
of the Forum was raised to the Emperor Phocas. Of the 
temple erected to the deified Antonius and Faustina, the 
front colonnade yet exists, with portions of the sides; and 
the three large arches and alcoves beyond them are relics 
either of the Temple of Peace or the Basilica of Constan- 
tine. At this end of the Forum, just beneath us, is the 
triumphal arch of Septimius Severus, erected in come 
memoration of his victories over the Dacians and Parthians, 
and bearing on its richly-carved surface representations of 
battles: it 1s adorned with fluted columns of the Compo. 
site order, and on each side of the large arch is a small 
one connected with it, all of which are covered with scul; 

ture and carving. At the furtherend of the Forum is the 
arch of Titus, restored by the late Pope: the little that is 
left of the ancient structure is extremely elegant, and the 
carving is curious as representing the sacred utensils 
brought by that Emperor from the Temple of Jerusalem, 
and carried in his triumphal procession. These shattered 
monuments form the boundaries of the Roman Forum, 
whoee sacred precincts have — been profaned by their 
use as a stabling for cattle, and whose classical name has 
been changed for one derived from that application—-the 


| Campo Vaccino, or cow-market. 


To the right of the Forum rises the Palatine Mount, 
strewn with —— ruins of the palace of the Cesars. 
Large piles of brick lie on every side, but scarcely an 
apartment remains entire, and the greater part of the hill 
is covered with kitchen ens. A portion of the struc- 
ture on the further side is used for stables and barns; iv 
and brushwood mantle those walls, and little is 
wanting to reduce the hill to the same state, as when 
Romulus took his omens, and traced around it the outline 
of his infant city.—To the right of the palatine, and sepa- 
rated from it by the area of the Circus Maximus, is the 
Aventine hill, whose foot is washed by the Tiber, and you 
still discern the remains of the Sublician bridge so hervi- 
cally defended by Horatius Cocles. 

_ Beyond the arch of Titus, and about twice its distance, 
is the prodigious circle of the Flavian Amphitheatre, or 
Coliseum—the grandest ruin in the world. Weshall visit 
it anon, but you may observe from here the proud eleva- 
tion of its four-storied wall, and its immense circumference 
swallowing up, as it were, the buildings which intervene 
betwixt it and the Capitol. On the right of the Coliseum 
is the Czlian hill, on the left the Esquiline, the latter of 
which formed the principal site of Neto’s golden palace, 
which also covered the space now occupied by the amphi- 
theatre, and stretched on to the Cclian. 4 ian de- 
stroyed that monument of imperial lux extrava- 
gance, and with part of its materials erected the Coliseum, 
which was finished by his son Titus: the baths of the 
latter were also founded on the substructions of the ruined 
palace. Beyond and to the right of the Ceelian, is an im- 
mense brick structure, apparently almost entire: it is the 
baths of Caracalla, which ae even the Coliseum in 
extent, though they fell greatly short of it in nobleness of 
form and in solidity. Still further to the right, and form- 
ing part of the city wall, is the Pyramid of Caius Cestius ; 
retracing the wall to the left, you see the circular Temple 
of Minerva Medica, and near it the remains of the Clau- 
dian and other aqueducts, which run out far into the Cam- 
pagna. On the opposite side of the Forum to the Pala- 
tine hill is the Quirinal, crowned with the Pontifical 
palace, and behind it isthe Viminal, less distinctly marked 


interspersed with extensive and neglected —. and aj than the rest. You have thus seen the seven hills of Rome 
; n : , meanness, | all of them diminutive in size, though . 

To Alexander Allard de la Court,-of Great Winchester- | and ruin. You scarcely see any indication of grandeur, 
street, London, esquire, tor anew instrament, and im-| except in that enormous amphitheatre, which has lost half 


i in celebrity. 
Four other hills have been added to the city ; ag 
Pincian and Marian on the north, and the Janicular and 


provements in certain well known instruments, applicable | of its external wall. By far the greater part of the space | Vatican hills on the west and beyond the Tiber. 


to the organ of sight.—6th of May.—6 months. 


included within the circuit of the city walls seems wholly 


Now cast your eyes on the modern city, lying to the 


To Joseph Schaller, of Regent-street, for improvements | deserted, and a them you merely discern a few} north of the Capitoline, and in the ancient Campus Mar. 


in the construction or manutacture of clogs, pattens, or | tombs, and severa 


half-ruined aqueducts, stretching out} tius; follow the windings of the Tiber; and then survey 








substitutes for the ame.—6th of May.—6 months. 
To Kdward Heard, of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, chy- 


into the barren Campagn 


) yna. ‘ 3 the circuit of the walls, which are no less than thi 
Yet you stand ** midst the chief relics of almighty ' miles in extent. This done, let your eye expatiste on the 
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desert Campagna, and reflect that you see the territory of , games, put to death: his blood, however, was not shed in | Neapolitan Museum, viz. the Farnese Hercules, the Toro, 


the Latins, the Hernici, the Sabines, the Aqui, the Fi- | 
denates, the Veientes, and the Etrurians. On the side of | 


those beautiful hills lie Tusculum and Tibur, the former 
indicated by Frascati, the latter by Tivoli: the villas of 
Adrian and Meceenas at Tivoli, the Tusculanum of Cicero, 
and Laurentinum of Pliny, (or at least the sites of these 
celebrated es) are also visible. 

For classical interest, there is certainly no view in the 
world to be compared with this: and it alzo possesses, 
notwithstanding the desolation of the Campagna, a high 
d of natural beauty. I scarcely know where you 
will find a plaia so extensive, lying within so magnificent 
a frame of mountains. Yet perhaps it lowers your opinion 
of the early history of Rome, to find that you view at 
one glance the théatre of all her wars, and the limit of all 
her expeditions, for four centuries: you are inclined to 
ask—Did all those heroic actions, so majestically described 
by the Roman historians, occur within this narrow space ? 
Abram and Lot would hardly have found here sufficient 

asture for their flocks. Yet the same observation might 
made in Greece, where there are many points which 
command a view of half her republics; and a little re- 
flection on the records of history will convince us that 
there is no connexion between the moral greatness of a 
people and the extent of their territory, since the highest 
achievements in arts, literature, and arms have been per- 
formed in diminutive states. 

Let us descend from the Capitol, and walk through the 
Forum to the Coliseum. The simplicity of its form pre- 
vents you at first from estimating the magnitude of this 
sublime edifice. You have little idea that the exterior 
wall is nearly as high as the towers of Westminster Abbey 
or York Minster, or that it is one-third of a mile in cir- 
cumference.* But it will grow upon you at every view. 
If you examine the architecture nearly, you will find it 
rude; the Ionic capitals of the second story, and the 
Corinthian of the third and fourth, are very ill executed ; 
which may perhaps be ascribed to the inexpertnesé of the 
workmen, who were Jews—twelve thousand of those un- 
fortunate people, led captive by Vespasian from Judea, 
being em bored in the erection of the amphitheatre. But, 
though the details are faulty, the general plan and the 
effect are magnificent. Those successive tiers of arches, 
and that vast number of columns, sweeping round in un- 
broken series, so that the entablatures which gird the lofty 
wall are riever once interrupted, give the idea both of im- 
mensity and simplicity, both of variety and order. In 
entering the oval arena, we pass four corridors that en- 
circle the building, and the roofs of which are arched, to 
support the enormous weight of the steps, which rose from 
the arena to the summit of the external wall, and which 
were calculated to seat eighty-seven thousand spectators. 
The whole of these seats have long since disappeared, as 
well as all the stone and marble of the interior of the am- 

hitheatre, and one half of the external wall,—that build- 
ing having been considered for ages by the inhabitants of 
Rome as a public quarry, and several of the great families 
having erected entire palaces out of its spoils. At present, 
merely the brick buttresses which supported the seats re- 
main, but the edifice is preserved from further spoliation 
by having been consecrated to the honour of the Christian 
mattyrs who perished within its walls during the impcrial 
persecutions. The late Pope, prosecuting the work com- 
menced by the French, raised strong buttresses to support 
the tottering parts of the fabric, and labourers are still 
employed to prevent its receiving further injury from the 
hand of time. I visited the Coliseum by moonlight, 
when the planet was at full, and on one of the most bril- 
liant nights I ever beheid. I can convey to you no idea 
of the magic effect of the scene. The wide circumference 
seemed to expand in the chastened light that was shed 
upon it; every arch, every rent and fragment were made 
distinctly visible by the strong shadow which they cast ; 
the mild illumination, the profound silence, the gigantic 
ruin around, and the starry canopy above, combined to 
impress upon the spirit, that admiring awe which is nearly 
allied to rapture. This was the scene which twice in- 
spired the muse of Byron, and drew forth some of his 
andest and most exquisite strains. The cffect of this 
Building is quite independent of classical associations, for 
every recollection of the purposes to which it was devoted 
iends to excite disgust, unless J except the touching act 
of Christian heroism performed here by the monk Tele- 
nachus, who descended into the arena to separate the 
gladiators, and was, by order of the president of the 














® The Coliseum is 170 gape feet high, 619 feet long, 
613 feet wide, and 1714 fect in circumference; each of the 


three circles of arches contains — in number, making | 
20 in the whole; the topmust story 
small square windows. 

t See Manfred and the 4th canto of Child Harold. 


as no arehes, but has | 





vain, for the Emperor Honorius soon after abolished those 
barbarous shows, which cost so extravagant a sum of 
human victims. 

Near the Coliseum is the arch of Constantine, erected 
on the occasion of his victory over Maxentius. It is larger, 
richer, and in better preservation than either of the other 
two, but it owes its best ornaments to the Arch of Trajan, 
which was plundered for that purpose, and which has 
wholly disappeared. This system was quite common with 
the later Emperors, and even with some of the earlier ; 
they earned a cheap renown, by erecting public edifices 
out of the spoils of those of their predecessors, and‘ not 
only thus transterred columns, sculpture, and other mate- 
tials, but even decapitated the statues of gods and heroes, 
to fit their own heads upon the shoulders. 

By far the most extensive and magnificent structures, 
of which there still exist remains in Rome, were those 
erected by the Emperors for the amusement and luxury 
of the people ; to the execution of which they were prompted 
either by the ambition of perpetuating their fame, or the 
politic view of diverting their subjects from seriousthoughts, 
or by personal enjoyments. Of this kind were the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, the Circus Maximus, and Circus of Cara- 
calla, the Baths of Titus, Caracalla, and Dioclesian. Of 
the Circus Maximus, which was calculated to hold four 
hundred thousand spectators, merely the arena can now 
be traced ; and here, buried deep in the earth, were found 
the two Egyptian obelisks placed there by Augustus and 
Constantius, and re-erected by Fontana, under the pon- 
tificate of Sixtus V. The Circus of Caracalla,$ situated 
outside the walls, is sufficiently entire to explain the 
whole plan of the Roman Circus. The oblong arena, 
1585 feet in length and 253 in breadth, is surrounded by 
seats which would acc date thirty th 1 specta- 
tors; at one end is a row of chariot-houses, called carceres, 
from which the charioteers started in the race; at the 
other end is the triumphal gate, through which the victors 

assed ; running up the centre, and somewhat more than 

alf the length of the arena, is the spina, a sort of broad 
raised causeway, usually ornamented with obelisks, sta- 
tues, &c. having a meta at each end, round which the 
chariots turned, and in one of which (that nearest the 
carceres) the umpires were placed. The chariots generally 
ran five or seven times round the spina. At each end of 
the carceres is a tower for the magistrates and persons 
concerned in the games; behind, are the stables and car- 
houses. In the walls of the arena I observed a vast quan. 
tity of strong earthenware vases, built in with the brick, 
sometimes two or three rows deep: it is supposed that 
their oval form tends to strengthen the hen but this 
explanation ef the cause of their insertion is the less satis- 
factory, as the wall is not high, and had no very consider- 
able weight to sustain, whereas we do not find them in 
walls which had to bear a heavy stress. 

The baths erected by the Mmperors for the general ac- 
commodation of the people, were on a scale proportioned 
to the vastness of the city, and were ornamented with all 
the profusion of imperial luxury. Besides affording the 
citizens, at the most trifling cost, the accommodation of 
hot and cold baths, these magnificent establishments com- 
prised gymnasia, promenades, theatres, schools, libraries, 
and collections of the fine arts. They were usually faced 
and lined with marble paved with mosaic, and supported 
by columns of the finest marble and granite; they had in 
every hall niches to contain statues, had roofs of bronze, 
painted corridors and alcoves, and the marble baths were 
a with hot or cold water through mouths of silver. 
Of the baths of Titus little remains except the substruc- 
tions, in which, however, was found the anger yon group 





and the Flora; recent excavations have been made, but 
witheut discovering any eminent works of art. The baths 
of Diecletian were still more extensive than the Antonine, 
having nearly twice the number of seats for bathers, and 
covering an area upwards of a mile in circumference. The 
shell of the building is not so complete as in the former, 
but certain parts ure more so, three large halls having 
been converted into churches, and another portion into a 
monastery. The Madonna degli Angeli, one of the 
noblest churches in Rome, was formed out of a hall of the 
Diocletian Baths: it is supported by magnificent columns 
of red Egyptian granite, and has a circular portico with a 
dome. The church of St. Bernard consists of another 
circular hall with a dome, made on the model of the 
Pantheon, but much smaller. It is even supposed from 
the exact similarity of these circular halls tothe Pantheon, 
and trom the latter being contiguous to the baths of 
Agrippa, that it was originally destined as the principal 
hall of the baths: the similarity of form is no argument 
in favour of this supposition, as the other baths were 
copied from the Pantheon, not it from them; but the 
contiguity, the manifest alteration of plan in the addition 
of the portico, and other architectural appearances, make 
it probable that Agrippa had really intended the Pantheon 
for a bath, and, finding it too magnificent for such a pur- 
pose, converted it into a temple. 
(Conclusion of Letter XIV. next week.) 








Fashions for Fune. 


The Morning Dress of jaconet muslin, with two broad 
rows of double tucks at equal distance; between these are 
Vandyke trimmings, set on strait, and finely embroidered 
in open work; down the front of the skirt the dress is 
finished in the tunic style, which tucks down each side, 
between which are two rows of the Vandyke trimming, 
the points of which meet—the long sleeves are ornamented 
down the outside of the arm in the same manner. ‘The 
body is a la Vierge. A dress of Gros de Naples, of corn- 
flower blue, finished at the border by three rows of ruches 
of the same material, pinked, amber and blue; attached to- 
gether at the right side by bows composed of the two colours. 
The body in the Spanish style, with a drawn tucker of 
amber coloured crape; the Spanish points at the bottom 
of the waist blue, bound with narrow amber satin rouleaux. 

Evening and Private Ball Dresses are chiefly of tulle, 
and some of them have bodies very highly finished. The 
sleeves are short and full, and are ornamented with white 
satin lotos. A dress of coloured muslin is in great favour 
for home costume; the body simply wraps over the breast ; 
the sleeves are en gigot, with mancherons ala Perse, bound 
round with brown. The sleeves are confined at the wrist 
with broad bracelets of Venetian beads, fastened with a 
sapphire brooch. The dress is made partially low, with a 
pelerine colerette of muslin trimmed with lace, and ties 
in front with a ribbon of auricula brown. 

A white satin bonnet, for the fashionable morning 
lounge; it is somewhat in the cottage shape, and is trim- 
med with lilac satin ribbon; under the brim, on the left 
side, is a lilac satin bow, with a very small sprig of lilac, 
and over the edge of the brim, on the same side, is a branch 
of lilac, without foliage ; between every puff of the ribbon 
that surrounds the top of the crown are sprigs of white and 
of purple lilacs, alternately. ‘The Leghorn hats, both for 
the carriage and promenade, are of an enormous size; they 
can only be worn tied down a@ la Bohemienne; they are 
tri 1 with very broad shaded ribbon, edged on one 











of the Laocoon, and in which arabesques o 1) 
elegance have been discovered in the recent excavations. 
The baths of Antoninus Caracalla (sometimes called by 
one name of that Emperor, and sometimes by another) 
are the most perfect of all the ancient baths. The skeleton 
of the building is nearly complete, and measures six 
hundred and sixty feet in length; but this formed only 
the centre edifice, standing in an extensive area sur- 
rounded by other buildings of corresponding magnitude 
and beauty. The facing of marble is completely removed, 
the columns are either taken away or shattered, and the 
interior is utterly defaced, except the mosaic pavement, 
which may still be observed in many parts. The halls 
are of majestic dimensions, and are very numerous. The 
number of marble seats in the baths were sixteen hun- 
dred, and two thousand three hundred persons could bathe 
atthe same time. In these apartments were found some 
of those statues which form the greatest ornaments of the 


+ I give the name by which this Circus has long been and 
is still universally known, but the recent excavations have 





brought to be oy an inscription, which shows the Circus to | I 


have been built by Maxentius, 





side with Leghorn, and placed in scrolls; in the hollows 
formed by this kind of trimming, are placed sprigs of 
laburoum. 

The newest pelisses have a narrow pelerine collar, round- 
ed in front. Shawls of Barege, both square, and of the 
scarf kind: but a pelerine tippet, with long ends, the same 
as the dress when of silk, and trimmed all round with a 
full ruche. 

Favorite colours—Jonquil, pink, turquoise, blue, corn- 
flower blue, lilac, Parma violet, and bright grass green. — 
World of Fashion. , 


About the middle of the 15th century the following were 
the usual wages of servants, reckoned in the money of the 
age, which was exactly twice the weight of that in use in 
the 18th century :—Chief carter, £1 and diet, 45. for 
clothes. Common husbandmen, 15s. and diet, 4s. for 
clothes. Women servants, 10s. and diet, 4s. for clothes. 
Bailiff of husbandry, £1 3s. 4d, for wages yearly, besides 
his diet, and 5s. for clothes. 
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SIR BERTRAND, 
A VOEM, IN THREE CANTOS. 
lie 
CANTO SPCOND, 


Night, and the moon shines brightly on high, 
\nd in glory beams in the deep blue sky; 

Aud the leaves with a beautiful mist are bright, 
Aud stars have studded the mantle of night; 
And music floats o’er the ocean wave, 

Jad the winds are pent in their mountain cave. 


lhe dance had ceased—and a stranger knight 
Appeared in the hall with a plume of white; 
His vest was of gold, and his shining brand 
Was the workmanship of a foreign land ; 
Hie gazed around with a sullen brow, ‘ 
For the hot blood throbb'd in his brain below ; 
And he stood from the revellers far apart, 
Vor madness was over his brow and heart :— 
His arms were folded across his breast, 
\nd his heart beat high in his golden vest. 
ile gazed on Sir Bertrand with piercing look, 
But be met a glance that none else might brook. 
«Sir Bertrand,” said he, “ 1 know thee well, 
And this is the poniard thy guilt can tell; 
Nay, skrink not now, thou hast seen it before, 
When its blade was stained to the bilt with gore.” 
“| know thee not, what would’st thou here? 
Dost think thy boasting words ! fear? 
Go, get thee hence, or by mine hand 
‘Thy dastard blood shall stain my brand: 
I have a falchion in my sheath, 
Beware, there’s something lurks beneath.” 


« Thou dost remember Arno's stream ; 
1 will conjure up another dream 
Than that of happiness; I know 
The blood thy poniard caused to flow 
Has never been revenged, but yet 
Thou never, never canst forget.— 


«The very deed I always spurn’d; 
And often have I strove by day 


Vo chase ite horrid thought away; 


Vet still it haunted me, and then, 

At niglit dreams brought it back again ; 
And ever as I strove to smile, 

\ serpent round my heart would coil ; 

And damning thoughts within me burned. 
And there be deeds that thou hast done, 
in foreign lands, the days are gone.— 
Can’st suy I do not know thee now? 

Nay, bend not thus thy sullen brow. 
Dost thou remember on a night, 

When all the stars of heaven were bright, 
J met thee in thy dark capote, 

And masked we entered in a boat? 

\ud dark disguise was o'er thee flung, 
Mad a carbine o'er thy shoulder slung; 

A stilletto was in thine hand, 

And on thy thigh was a shining brand: 
Phe deeds we did I need not tell, 

Thou eans’t but know them all too well: 
Thy viction's last deep hollow groan 


Was beard by thee and me alone.” 


And maddening thoughts to thee I came, 

To dare the murderer in his den, 

Farewell! thou'lt meet me once again.” 

Sir Roland left with a hurried tread, 

And each face wore the mark of silent dread, 
For a panic around the hall was spread; 

For whence he came, and whither he went, 
And what were his words of dark intent, 
They knew not; but he could bode no good, 
And on his steel was a stain of blood: 


He had spoke of dark deeds by Sir Bertrand done, 


And Sir Bertrand had striven his glance to shun. 


Sir Bertrand had known him before, and well, 
And deeds they had done they alone could tell: 
He never had quailed before, till now, 


But the blood throbbed deep on his brain and brow. j 


He had hoped Sir Roland was dead, for none 
Could tell of his deeds but he alone; 
He had thought below the Atlantic wave, 
Where darkly it rolls in its might along, 
Sir Roland now slept in a tombless grave, 
In the depths of the ocean the rocks among; 
But he was returned at the festive hour, 


When Sir Bertrand was glad in his might and power; 


But his eye of mirth and his cheek of gladness, 
Was flushed with the hue of sudden madness. 
Could this be Bertrand—could this be he, 
Who had led the dance with mirth and glee? 
He leaned against a marble stone, 
But twas not so cold as his death-like brow; 
For the flush of madness had quickly fldwn, 


And the blood in his brain had ceased to f. w. 


And Ida’s hand in his was prest, 

And her face was hid in his throbbing breast :— 
He knew not—felt not aught so fair, 

Could know his guilt, and yet be there; 

But she, alas! could feel for one, 

Though every feeling else was gone. 


And now the lamps shone faint and dim; 
But what was life or light to him ? 
He raised him from the marble stone, 
And saw the revellers were gone; 
But lovely Ida she was there, 
His pain and guilt alike to share. 


Manchester. W. R. 
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| tice, with great pleasure, Mrs. Clarke and Mr. Hunt. 


with Paul Pry and The Barber of Seville. 
of Paul Pry was written expressly to suit the peculiar style 
and person of Mr. Liston ; and in his hands it must be 
irresistibly droll and attractive. 
actor will shortly ** drop in”to an engagement with our 
managers, and afford us an opportunity of witnessing this 
original performance. We take upon us to say that it will 
be ** no intrusion ;” but, on the contrary, that it will be 
** quite correct.” 


The Mrama. 





THE THEATRE. 


—— 
The theatre opened for the season on Monday evening, 


The character 


We hope this popular 


Mr. Rees, upon the present occasion, appeared as Paul 
| Pry. The performance was well received, and frequently 
| excited very warm applause. 
The managers appear to have made several additions to 
| the company during the recess ; and amongst them we no- 


{f 


Liverpocl as a star, appears now as one of our regular corps 
dramatique. He appeared to great advantage as Couns 


Almaviva. 


We would, with much pleasure, extend «hese laudatory 
remarks to Mr. Hammond and Mr. Raymond, but are 
reluctantly compelled to wait until they afford us an op- 


portunity. 


The house was numerously and respectably attended, 
and opened, altogether, under very favourable auspices. 
We cordially wish the managers a lucrative, and the public 


an amusing, season. 


Council Chamber, 1st June, 1826. 


COUNCIL OF ELEVEN. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.} 




















Barometer | Thermo-| Ihermo-} xtreme] State of Remarks 
at | meter8 | meter during {the Wind at 
uoun. |moruing | noon. Night. | at noon, noon. 
May } | 
24 | 29 73; 603 0} 63 O| 533 0 Cloudy. 
25 }29 79; 61 O} 65: 0} 54 O Fair. 
26 | 29 60} 583 06} 65 O} 51 O Fair. 
27 | 29 73) 614 0} 673 0} 55 O E. Fair. 
28 | 29 76| 59 O| 64 Of 533 0 E. Cloudy. 
29 | 29 74| 60 O} 643 0] 51 O N. Fair. 
30 129 83} 58 O; 62 O| 503 O| E.N.E. 'Fair. 








24th, 


—Showers throughout the afternoon. 


25th,—Half-past six, p.m., rain. 


27th,—Highest temperature this year 69}, at half-past 


one, p.m.; slight showers during the afternoon. 














Che Beauties of Chess. 





1 Castle ......A—7}4 
2 Castle 
3 Castle ......H—4}4 
4 Pawn..... 


** Ludimus cffigiem belli.” —Vipa. 
—-— 
SOLUTION TO GAME XCIv. 
White. Black. 
1 King ......G—6 
2 King ......H—5 
3 King ......H—4 
4 King ......H—3 
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5 Knight ......-—44 MATE. 
[No. xcv.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in five moves. 
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J arate 

fs aly | “ My victim! I have never been we do not greatly err, Mrs. Clarke will prove an acquisition. 

‘ <2 | The actor of so dark a scene; There was a discrimination and chasteness in her playing 

7 ¥ “ 4 I know thee not,—I never saw Mrs. Subtle with which we were well pleased. The cha- 

ale ri ae So, Paw 4 ae | Thy face before, then villain draw !” racter is an unfavourable one for a first appearance ; but, 

: es A moment more the foes had closed, notwithstanding that, Mrs. Clarke may be complimented 

But Bertrand’s friends had interposed. on her debut on the Liverpool stage. It was decidedly suc- 

= ” «Sir Bertrand, I have sought in vain cessful. We were glad to find Miss Field again amongst 

. ; | Tocool the madness of my brain; us. Her welcome was warm, and her singing enthusias. 

“Joctrp. er tically applauded. Mr. Hunt, who has occasionally visited 

. J. eart of fire, and soul of flame, F unt, who has occasionally vist 
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She Bouquet. 


““T have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





‘ AN ESSAY 
TOWARDS 


A THEORY OF APPARITIONS. 


By John Ferriar, M.D. 
—- - 
PREFACE. 

When a late ingenious Physician discovered the 
elastic fluid, which he termed his ** Gas of Paradise,” and 
which he hoped to render a cheap substitute for inebriat- 
ing liquors, he claimed the honors due to the inventor of 
& new pleasure. 

How far mankind would have benefited by the intro: 
duction of a fresh mode of intoxication, I leave to the 


rcMection of those sages whose duty it would have become | 





to appreciate its value, as an additional source of revenue | privilege of raising them, in as great numbers, and in as 


to the state. But when I consider the delight with which 
stories of apparitions are received by persons of all ages, 
and of the most various kinds of ,knowledge and ability, 
I cannot help feeling some degree of complacency, in 
offering to the makers and readers of such stories, a view 
of the subject, which may extend their enjoyment far be- 
yond its former iimits. It has given me pain to see the 
most fearful and ghastly commencements of a tale of 
horror reduced to mere common events, at the winding up 
of the book. I have looked, also, with much compassion, 
on the pitiful instruments of sliding pannels, trap-doors, 
back-stairs, wax-work figures, smugglers, robbers, coiners, 
and other vulgar machinery, which authors of tender con- 
sciences have employed, to avoid the imputation of belief 
in supernatural-occurrences. So hacknied, so exhausted 
had all artificial methods of terror become, that one 
original genius was compelled to convert a mail-coach, 
with its lighted lamps, into an apparition. 

Now I freely offer, to the manufacturers of ghosts, the 





horrible a guise as they may think fit, without offending 
against true philosophy, and even without violating pro- 
bability. The highest flights of imagination may now be 
indulged on this subject, although no loop-hole should be 
left for mortifying explanations, and for those modifica- 
tions of terror, which completely baulk the reader's cu- 
riosity, and disgust him with a second reading. Another 
great convenience will be found in my system ; apparitions 
may be evoked in open day—at noon, if the case should 
be urgent, in the midst of a field, on the surface of water, 
or in the glare of a patent lamp, quite as easily as in the 
** darkness of chaos or old night.” Nay, a person rightly 
prepared may see ghosts, while seated comfortably by his 
library-fire, in as much perfection as amidst broken tombs, 
nodding ruins, and awe-inspiring ivy. To those unfortu- 
nate persons wlio feel a real dread of apparitions, I hope 
to offer considerations which will quiet their fears, and 
wil] even convert the horrers of sofitude into a source of 
rational amusement. But J must forbeur to display al! 
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the utility of this treatise, Jest my reader should imagine 
that I am copying Echard's mock-panegyric on his own 
dialogues. 

Take courage, then, good reader, and knock at the 
portal of my enchanted castle, which wiil be opened to you, 
not by a grinning demon, but by a very civil person, in a 
black velvet cap, with whom you may pass an hour not 
disagrecably. 

Observe, however, that the following treatise is appli- 
cable, in its principles, to profane history, and to the de- 
lusions of individuals only. If any thing contained in the 
ensuing pages could be construed into the most indirect 
reference to theological discussions, the manuscript would 
have been committed, without mercy, to the flames. 

What methods may have been employed by Providence, 
on extraordinary occasions, to communicate with men, I 
do not presume to investigate ; nor could I hope to display 
them in language equal to the numbers of our sweetest 
poet, with which I shall conclude these remarks: 

And is there care in heaven? and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is; else much more wretched were the case 
Of nen than beasts. But O th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God! that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercies doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe. 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us, that suceour want ? 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant? 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant, 
And all for love, and nothing for reward: 
O why should heavenly God to men have such regard? 
Fairie Queene, Cant. viil. 
- 
CHAPTER I. 
Reality of spectral impressions—General law of the system, 
to which they may be referred—Division of the subject— 
Spectral illusvons exemplified. 


I shall begin this discussion by admitting, as an unde- 
niable fact, that the forms of dead, or absent persons, have 
been seen, and their voices have been heard, by witnesses 
whose testimony is entitled to belief. 

It would be an endless task to ransack the pages of an- 
tiquity, for instances of this kind. The apparition of the 
Genius to Brutus, and of the Fury to Dion, cannot be 
doubted. We may be allowed, however, to inquire, whe- 
ther the improved state of physiology affords any glimpse 
of light on this subject, and whether such extraordinary 
and terrific impressions caunot be explained, frem the 
known laws of the animal cconomy, independent of super- 
natural causes, in the examples furnished by profane his- 


tory. 
It is well known, that in certain diseases of the brain, 
such as delirium and insanity, spectral delusions take 


place, even during the space of many days. But it has 
not been generally observed, that a partial affection of the 
brain may exist, which renders the patient liable to such 
imaginary impressions, cither of sight or sound, without 
disordering lis judgment or memory. From this peculiar 
condition of the sensorium, I conceive that the best sup- 
ported storics of apparitions may be completely accounted 
for. 

‘To render this inquiry more perspicuous, I shall con- 
siderx—1. The general law of the system, to which the 
origin of the spectral impressions may be referred.—2. 
The proof of the existence of morbid impressions of this 
nature, without any sensible external agency.—3. The 
application of these principles to the best-authenticated ex- 
amples of apparitions. 

1. It is a well-known law of the human economy, that 
the impressions produced on some of the external senses, 
especially ow the eye, are more durable than the applica- 
tion of the impressing cause. The effect of looking at the 
sun, in producing the impression of a luminous globe, for 
some time after the eye has been withdrawn from the ob- 
ject, is familiar to every one. 

This subject has been so thoroughly aay pe by the 
late Dr. Darwin, that I need a 4 


his treatise on ocular spectra.* In young persons, the | 
| other Harz mountains in the south west, towards the Worm 





* The experiments in this essay appear to have been sug- 
gested by those of Mariotte, Le Cat, and Bernouilli, 













ne body t 
effects resulting from this permanence of impression are , ghosts. The giant was seen to occupy the summit of hrough th 
extremely curious. I remember, that about the age of | mountain, at certain periods, to the inexpressible amazemp*Tt Of the 
fourteen, it was a source of great amusement to myself.— | ment of the inhabitants of the valley, and of travellengp#4 bay x 2d 

After many years of alarm and wonder, a passenger, whi =. my 


If I had been viewing any interesting object in the course 
of the day, such as a romantic ruin, a fine seat, or a re- 
view of a body of troops, as soon as evening came on, if I 
had occasion to go into a dark room, the whole scene was 
brought before my eyes, with a brilliancy equal to what it 
had possessed in day-light, and remained visible for seve- 
ral minutes. I have no doubt, that dismal and frightful 
images have been presented, in the same manner, to young 
persons, after scenes of domestic affliction, or public hor- 
ror. 

From this renewal of external impressions, also, many 
of the phenomena of dreams admit an easy yp cy: 
When an object is presented to the mind, during sleep, 
while the operations of judgment are suspended, the ima- 
gination is busily employed in forming a story to account 
for the appearance, whether agreeable or distressing. 
Then the author enjoys the delight of perusing works of 
intinite wit and elegance, which never had any real exist- 
ence, and of which, to his utter mortification, he cannot 
recollect a single line next morning ; and then the Biblio- 
mane purchases illuminated manuscripts, and early edi- 
tions on vellum, for sums so trifling, that he cannot con- 
ceal his joy from the imaginary vender. 

Dr, R. Darwin seems to believe, that it is from babit 
only, and want of attention, that we do not see the remains 
of former impressions, or the musc@ volitantes, on all ob- 
jects.* Probably this is an instance in which the error 
of external sensation is corrected by experience, like the 
deceptions of perspective, which are undoubtedly strong 
in our childhood, and are only detected by repeated ob- 
servation. 

** After having looked (says Dr. Darwin) long at the 
meridian sun, in making some of the preceding experi- 
ments, till the disc faded into a pale blue, I frequently ob- 
served a bright blue spectrum of the sun in other objects 
all the next and the succeeding day, which constantly oc- 
curred when I attended to it, and frequently when I did 
not attend to it. When I closed and covered my eyes, 
this appeared of a dull yellow; and at other times mixed 
with the colours of other objects on which it was thrown.” 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the well-known ex. 
periment —s @ rotatory motion to a piece of burning 
wood, the t of which is to exhibit a complete fiery cir- 
cle to the eye. 

To this principle of a renewal of impressions formerly 
made by different objects, belongs the idle amusement of 
tracing landscapes, and pictures of various composition, 
in the discoloured spots of an old wall. This may be truly 
called a waking dream, as it is composed of the shreds and 
patches of past sensations; yet there are, perhaps, few 

ersons who have not occasionally derived entertainment 
hom it. It is probably on the same principle that we are 
to account for the appearances of armies marching, in de- 
sert and inaccessible places, which are sometimes beheld 
by the inhabitants of the valleys, in mountainous regions. 
The accidents of light and shade, and the interposition of 
partial fogs, or clouds, produce the same effect on the eye, 
as the discoloured patches of the wall; and the rolling of 
the mist adds motion to the spectral images. 

In like manner, recollected images are attributed to the 
moving lights, in the splendid exhibitions of the Aurora 
Borealis. The Icelander beholds in them the spirits of 
his ancestors;$ and the vulgar discern encountering 
armies, and torrents of blood, in the lambent meteors of a 
winter sky. The humble diversion of seeing pictures in 
the fire, which occupies children of smaller growth in the 
nursery, is calculated on the same principles. In some 
cases, the imagination is assisted by physical causes, in a 
very imposing manner, as in the instance of the Giant of 
the Broken,§ in Germany, the ‘* nursing mother” of 





* Zoonomia, Sec. xi. 2. 

+ Sec. xi. 8. 

t Voyage d’Islande, in the Ambigu. 

§ 1 subjoin the original account, as it will amuse the 
reader. 

“In the course of my repeated tours through the Harz, 
I ascended the Broken twelve times; but I had the good for- 
tune only twice (both times about Whitsuntide) to see that 
atmospheric phenomenon, called the Spectre of the Broken, 
which ap 8 to me worthy of icular attention, as it 
must, no doubt, be observed on other high mountains, which 
havea situation favourable for producing it. The first time 
I was deceived by this extraordinary phenomenon, I had 
clambered up tothe summit of the Broken very early in the 
morning, in order to wait for the inexpressible beau! 
view of the sun rising in the east. The heavens were al- 


to refer the reader to | ready streaked with red; the sun was just appearing above 


the horizon in full majesty, and the most perfect serenity 
prevailed throughout the surrounding country, when the 


mountains, &c. lying under the Broken, began to be covered 
by thick clouds. Ascending at that moment the granite 





























he was contemplating the dreadful apparition, was obligeggt'¥S!©! 
to raise his hand quickly to his head, to secure his haggrot Without 


from being carried away by a gust of wind. The giangg® ® — 
immediately performed a similar motion ; when thet ete) in 


veller bowed, the giant bowed in return; and after varion 
experiments, it was ascertained that the portentous ap 
pearance was nothing more than the shadow of the tra 
veller, reflected froma dense white cloud, opposed to th 
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sun. ; ) 

IT remember to have heard, many years ago, a relation dome yp 

of a similar nature from a gentleman who underwent th erty ; 
n ° 


deception. He was benighted, while travelling alone, in 
a remote part of the highlands of Scotland, and wa 
compelled to ask shelter for the evening, at a small lonel 
hut. When he was to be conducted to his bed-room, the 
landlady observed, with mysterious reluctance, that he 
would find the window very insecure. On examination, 
part of the wall appeared to have been broken down, to 
enlarge the opening. After some inquiry, he was told, 
that a pedlar, who had lodged in the room a short time 
before, had committed suicide, and was found hanging be. 
hind the door, in the morning. According to the super. 
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rocks called the Tempelskanzel, there appeared before me, 

though at agreat distance, towards the Worm mountains mthe streets 

and the Achtermaunshohe, the gigantic figure of a man, asian angel h 

if standing on a large pedestal. But scarcely had I dis. lous conse 

covered it when it began to disappear, the clouds sunk down 

qyeettiy and expanded, and I saw the ——— no more. Was produ 
he second time, however, I saw this spectre somewhat of the chu 

more distinctly, a little below the summit of the Broken, § syrmounte 

and near the Heinnichshohe, as I was looking at the sun Wi 

rising, about four o’clock in themorning. The weather was M22 

rather tempestuous; the sky towards the level country have passe 

was pretty clear, but the Harz mountains had attracted se. 

veral thick clouds, which had been hovering round them, 

and which, beginning on the Broken, confined the prospect, @ @————— 

In these clouds, soon after the rising of the sun, I saw my 

own shadow, of a monstrous size, move itself for a couple of 

seconds in clouds, and the phenomenon ee It is 

impossible to see this phenomenon, except when the sun is B ———— 

at such an altitude as to throw his rays upon the body ins 

horizontal direction; for, if he is higher, the shadow is 

thrown rather under the body than before it. In the month 

of September last year, as I was making a tour through the 

Harz with a very agreeable party, and ascended the Broken, 

I found an excellent account and explanation of this pheno- 

menon, as seen by M. Haue, on the 23d of May, 1797, in his 

diary of an excursion to that mountain. I shall therefore 

take the liberty of transcribing it. 

** After having been here for the thirtieth time (says M. 

Haue) and, besides other objects of my attention, having 

procured information respecting the abovementioned at- SIR,— 

mospheric phenomenon, I was at length so fortunate as to I shall p 

have the pleasure of seeing it; and perhaps my description 

mey afford satisfaction to others who visit the Broken MM agency @ 

through curiosity. The sun rose about four o'clock, and the of Preset 

atmosphere being quite serene to the east, his rays 










































































could pass without any obstruction over the Heinnichshohe, MM nary, an 
In the south-west, however, towards the Achtermaunshohe, terious it 
a brisk west wind carried before it their transparent vapours, 

which were not yet condensed into thick heayy clouds. About Perha| 
& quarter past four I went towards the inn, and looked ine tim 
round to see whether the atmosphere would permit me to 80! 

have a free prospect to the south-west; when I observed, at that una 
a very great distance towards the Achtermaunshohe, a hu. 

man figure of a monstrous size. _ A violent gust of wind hay. [gg *0 ¢Xpec 
ing almost carried aoe 9 my hat, I clapped my hand to it by even spe 
moving roy arm towards my head, and the colossal figure to includ 


did the same. The pleasure which | felt on this discovery 
can hardly be described; for I had already walked many a 
weary step in the hope of seeing this shadowy image with- 
out being able to satisfy my curiosity. I immediately made 
another movement by bending my body, and the colossal 
figure before me repeated it. J] was desirous of doing the 
same thing once more, but my colossus had vanished. I re- 
mained in the same position, waiting to see whether it. 
would return, and in a few minutes it again made its appear- 
ance in the Achtermaunshohe. I paid my respects to it a 
second time, and it did the sameto me. I then called the 
landlord of the Broken; and having both taken the same 
position which I had taken alone, we looked towards the 
Achtermaunshohe, but saw nothing. We had not, however, 


stood long, when two such colosgal figures were formed over 
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the above eminence, which repeated ouy compliment a Many 
pees their bodies as we did; after which they vanished. stances 
Weretained our ition; kept our eyes fixed upon the same 

spot, and in a little time the two figures again stood before us, or that « 
and were joined byathird. Every movement that we made entreat | 


b ing our bodies, these figures imitated—but with this 
difference. that the phenomenon was sometimes weak and cause W 
faint, sometimes strong and well-defined. Having thus had the ever 
an opportunity of ing the whole secret of this phe- . 
nomenon, I can give the following information to sugh of 7 will be 
4 readers as may be desirous of seeing it themselves, | the 
When the rising sun, and according to analogy the case will | sam 












be the same at the setting sun, throws his rays over the which I 
Broken upon the body of a man standing opposite to fine eate 
light c floating around, or hovering past him, he needs rd 
only fix his eye steadfastly upon them, and in all probability Ther 
he will see the singular spectacle of his own shadow extend- lest its 


ing to the length of five or six hundred feet, at the distance 
of about two miles before him. This is one of the most 
agreeable phenomena I ever had an opportunity of remark. 
ing on the great observations of Germany.—Philvsophical Ma- 
azine, vol 1, page 232. 
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ition of the country, it was deemed improper to remove 
he body through the door of the house ; and to convey it 
rough the window was impossible, without removing 
of the wall. Some hints were dropped that the room 
d been subsequently haunted by the poor man’s spirit. 
My friend laid his arms, properly prepared against in- 
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r, W : > 
he rusion of any kind, by the bed-side, and retired to rest, 
ure his halpot without some degree of apprehension. He was visited, 
The gianggo & dream, by a frightful apparition, and, awaking in 
en the tramegony, found himself sitting up in bed, with a pistol 


prasped in his right hand. On casting a fearful glance 
ound the¢foom, he discovered, by the moonlight, a corpse, 
Nressed in a shrond, reared erect against the wall, close by 

ewindow. With much difficulty he summoned up re- 
lution to approach the dismal object, the features of 
which, and the minutest parts of its funeral apparel, he 
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a relation 
whens theamperceived distinctly. He — one hand over it; felt 
g alone, ingpothing ; and staggered back to the bed. Aftera long in- 
and wapeetval, and much reasoning with himself, he renewed his 






investigation, and at length discovered that the object of 
is terror was produced by the moon-beams forming a long, 
bright image through the broken window, on which his 
fancy, impressed by his dream, had pictured, with mis- 
hievous accuracy, the lineaments of a ,body prepared for 
terment. Powerful associations of terror, in this in- 
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hort timemptznce, had excited the recollected images with uncommon 
nging be.mporce and effect. . . 
he super. In another instance, related by an Italian writer, whole 


multitudes were deceived for several hours, by an _- 
ion of @ more specious kind. A crowd was assembled in 
the streets of Florence, earnestly beholding the image of 
an angel hovering in the sky, and expecting some miracu- 
lous consequences. He soon perceived that the deception 
was produced by a partial mist, which covered the dome 
of the church, and left the gilded figure of an angel, which 
surmounted the building, illuminated by the rays of the 
sun. Without the presence of a philosopher, this would 
have passed for a supernatural appearance. 
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10untaing 














[To be continued.) 
Correspondence. 
PRETERNATURAL APPEARANCES & PRESENTIMENTS. 
ugh the Kits al 
rr My heart has felt a secret weight, 
A warning of approaching fate.— Walter Scott. 
herefore a 


says M. TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Having now despatched the subject of dreams, 
sription (4 1 shall proceed to consider that species of supernatural 
Broken [i agency more particularly comprehended under the name 
he of Presentiments, which seems to be the least extraordi- 
eee nary, and most-commmonly-occurring kind of this mys- 


terious influence. 

Perhaps there are few persons, if any, who have not, at 
some time or other in the course of their lives, experienced 
that unaccountable impression on the mind which leads us 
to expect some approaching misfortune, and sometimes 
even specifies the nature of the evil. I do not here mean 
to include those vague and passing suppositions of coming 
events with which our mind. presents us every day, and 
almost every hour. The presentiments to which I refer 
are fixed and firm forebodings; not induced by any ap- 
propriate train of ideas, but intruding themselves into our 
thoughts, without, and, in some cases, even against our 
will. The event has in numerous instances proved these 
warnings to be prophetic; and some of the incredulous 
and presumptuous, who have dared to disregard them, 
have been convinced at their own expense. 

Many of your readers will doubtless have met with in- 
stances of such presentiments, within their own knowledge 
or that of their immediate acquaintance. These I would 
entreat them to examine ; and, if they can find no natural 
cause which could have induced such impressions, (and if 
the event which was expected came to pass) perhaps they 
will be kind enough to remember, that the transmission of 
the same to your paper will effectually serve that cause of 
which I am a zealous, though, I fear, an unworthy, advo- 
eate. 
There is one observation which I will here briefly notice, 


ment which makes against me. It is ‘‘ that almost all 
dreams, presentiments, apparitions, &c. are sent to give 
notice of death, or some great misfortune.” I acknowledge 
that the generality of them are: but still, though to weak 
minds (and even, perhaps, to some who may not fall under 
this character) it may appear a misfortune that it should 
be so; yet, if we consider, it is merciful that such warn- 
ings should be sent, either that we may be able to avoid 
the evil, or that, in case this is impossible, we may have 
time to prepare our minds to meet it as we ought. 

With regard to your observation, ‘‘ that argument is of 
little use in this case,”” I must remark, that argument is of 
great use on my side, whatever it may be on yours ; and I 
am rather inclined to think that it is more serviceable to 
me than it would be to you, from the circumstance that 
not one of your correspondents have attempted to employ 
it. But, however, considering that, 

“ Facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed,” 

I will state the case of General Desaix. This much la- 
mented officer, to whose good qualities of head and heart 
both friends and foes have borne such ample testimony, 
was struck by a ball, when charging at the head of his di- 
vision, at the battle of Marengo, and almost immediately 
expired. The day before that which so prematurely ter- 
minated his career of glory, he observed to his Aid-de- 
Camp, ‘It isa long time since I fought in Europe: the 
bullets wont know me again. Something will happen!” 
General Desaix was a soldier, and as brave a one as any 
who has borne that name. 

This, I will candidly acknowledge, is not as strong a 
case as might be wished for. Iam sorry for it. I can 
produce no more. I have, indeed, some by me, which 
would be sufficient, both as to quantity and quality, to 
convince any candid and liberal opponent; but these the 
parties concerned would not allow me to publish. I am 
not so exigeant as to require your readers to believe with. 
out evidence, and therefore do not expect them, for the 
present at least, to place any faith in presentiments. My 
being unprovided with any more instances I attribute 
principally, if not entirely, to that class of persons to 
whom your correspondents belong. Many are deterred 
from relating those cases of supernatural agency with 
which they are acquainted, in consequence of the treat- 
ment which such stories generally receive; and thus in 
this, as in every other case, the ridicule of sceptics pre- 
vents the ascertainment of truth. I would, however, en- 
treat your readers to consider the observations here made; 
to attend carefully to those cases which they may happen 
to meet with ; and then to decide, without fear or bias, 
in favour of that side on which the evidence preponderates. 

In the meantime I will recommend to their attention 
the important remarks of Dr. Ferriar with respect to the 
examination of this subject. Spectral appearances cannot 
be refused credit, without removing all the limits and 
support of human testimony. To disqualify the senses 
or the veracity of such as witness unusual appearances, 
is the utmost tyranny of prejudice; yet who, till within 
the last fifteen years, would have dared to assert that stones 
fell from the clouds? Livy had regularly recorded such 
events, and was ridiculed for supplying those most curious 
facts, which must otherwise have been lost to natural his- 
tory. 

In my next communication I will offer some remarks 
on the third kind of supernatural agency, viz. apparitions, 
and will then lay before your readers as many facts as 
they can desire. Till then Yours, &c. H. D. 

Slate-hall, May 29, 1826. 

tp a cE ORES 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In answer to your query at the foot of my letter 
in No. 808, I beg to say, that, as is obvious from the pur- 
pose of that letter, and my suggestion therein to H. D. 
I omitted to state the circumstance to which you allude, 
by design. Since, however, it cannot be brought forward 





sidered necessary to substantiate it (J. Z. having no wish 
to be referred to concerning the follies of his youth) and 
that so much trouble to 7. D. may, as it now appears to 
me, be well spared, I shall communicate it to you directly. 

J. L. now aged from 50 to 60, when in younger days, 
together with a young and jovial friend of his, ** took it into 
their heads” to consult an old female fortuneteller, or 
rather to witness her cleromancic method of prognostica- 
tion. They went together with that object from J. L.'s 
house directly to the abode of the old woman. To induce 
J. L. to credit her for his future fortune, she, after con- 
sulting her tea-cup, gave him a specimen of her prophetic 
talent, by telling him that he had dropped something 
bright from his pocket since he came from the house, and 
that the person who would find it would bring it to him. 
He could not then, after some search, be persuaded by 
her repeated assertions; but, on the morrow, an elderly 
friend, and near neighbour of his, brought him his spur, 
alleging that he kad found it in a particular place in the 
immediate neighbourhood. He is certain the old fortune- 
teller had no opportunity to pick his pocket of the spur. 
I understood from his mode of expression when he first 
related the circumstance to me, that to his certain know- 
ledge he must have dropped the spur since he set out. 
But on going to J. L. to get the circumstance certified, 
to be communicated to H, D. according to his request, I 
found from his repetition of the story, that such was not 
the case; but that he merely supposed it on the credit 
which the subsequent event induced him to give to the 
fortuneteller’s assertion. He cannot recollect having seen 
the spur since the preceding day, and he is not at this 
distant period very positive that he saw it then. He did 
not mention to me, or lead me to suspect, when he first 
related the circumstance, that any other person accom- 
panied him to the fortuneteller’s. He now cannot say 
whether it was himself, or his companion, that first pro- 
posed to take the jaunt. 

Upon the whole, it is possible that J. Z.’s companion in 
conjunction with his other friend, might concert together 
with the old woman to impose upon him; and though 
that seems not very probable, still, in comparison with the 
inference that the fortuneteller actually dealt with infernal 
= which I conceive to be the only other alternative, 
it is the most probable. Thus much for ; 
which I alluded. oe 

With respect to the third and fourth cases stated by 
Hi. D. they are like the two first, deficient of that con- 
firmation which I think the public are entitled to expect. 
I cannot help thinking that it is absolutely necessary on 
an appeal to the public faith, especially when, as in the 
present instance, it tends to stagger, that every individual 
of the public ought, so far as possible, to be enabled to 
decide for himself. Mr. King’s and his wife’s statements 
ought, in my opinion, to have been taken by at least two 
individuals, who could either themselves vouch for the 
veracity of the certifiers, or be satisfied on that point by 
proper inquiry ; and who, in either case, ought to give 
their own names and address to the public with such 
statements; or else the statements ought to be drawn up 
in the form of an affidavit, and sworn to before a magis- 
trate, according to Mr. Wilson’s suggestion. 

The same observation applies to the Dissenting Minister 
and his wife. 

My opinion respecting the degree of confirmation which 
the public ought to expect is not influenced by any theo- 
retical objections whatever against either of the cases which 
H. D. has brought forward; but I am as ready to be 
satisfied by him as any one who is not credulous. On the 
other hand, I cannot reconcile the principle of any of the 
theoretical objections which have been taken to those 
cases with the ordinary laws of nature. //. D. might, I 
think, very easily inform you why the Governor of Dover 
dreamt only of Dr. Hervey, while numbers were left to 
perish, when it can be explained why, by the operation of 
ordinary laws, there should be at this instant numbers 





with the consent of J. ZL. in the manner in which I con- 
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in luxury. He might, likewise, I think, find it easy to 
assign a reason why the supposed divine purpose of the 
second mentioned dream should not be infallibly accom- 
plished, when he knows why a purpose not less properly 
divine has been more frequently frustrated by those whom 
the ordinary laws of nature, which regulated their con- 
stitution, daily warned of the consequence of excesses, 
but warned in vain to avert the fatal crisis. 

In each instance the same Omnipotent Being had a pur- 
pose ; and, with respect to which, He was as much, in 
one instance as the other, free from the necessity of letting 
the individuals concerned have an opportunity to disap- 
point him ; and, after allowing them the opportunity, He 
was equally able, in either case, to prevent its abuse. 

I would’ask your correspondent L. ** Why should God 
have given to mortal man a capability and God-like reason 
to procure happiness in this life, if he permit demons (in- 
carnate) of the (visite) world to torture, torment, and 
haunt him during his temporary existence?” How often 
do these demons torture, torment, and haunt those, who, 
like the Spanish Constitutionalists, have not only had 
such gifts, but endeavoured to turn them to the best ad- 
vantage? It is murderers, and such like characters, on 
the contrary, that the ** demons and aérial spirits from the 
invisible world” are generally said to haunt. 

I cannot bring myself to believe, more than you, * that 
the ordinary laws of nature are ever suspended to accom- 
plish ordinary purposes, which might be brought about 
without such suspension.” But the acknowledged effects 
of all ordinary laws is either to lull reflection by familia- 
rity, or to confine our speculations to second causes, in for- 
getfulness of the first. The best, though unshaken, in a 
speculative belief of a Providence, confess themselves to 
be generally practical sceptics; and the greater number 
are not thoughtful enough of the subject even to become 
sceptics. 

Occasional suspension of ordinary laws seems to be 
necessary in aid of speculation against habit, ‘‘ to instil 
into the minds of men,” as //. D. observes, ** the convic- 
tion that there is a superior power continually at work in 
the affairs of the world.” 

However trivial the most direct purpose of any such ex- 
traordinary interference might be; though it were but to 
remind one of a person whom he had neither seen nor 
thought of for years past, just before such person makes his 
appearance ;—an occurrence which perhaps too often hap- 
pens with many to be purely accidental ;—such instances 
all tend to persuade of a superior Providence, and are 
inducements to reflect on its ways, and rely on its protec- 
tion. Should the tendency of such accidents be on the 
contrary to divert one from his duty, and the fact be well 
authenticated, we must adonit the existence and agency of 
evil spirits. It is the height of folly to argue from the 
wisdom and goodness of Providence in opposition to tes- 
timony, against the permission of those temptations, 
while every one hourly observes similar anomalies. 

Those observations are not intended to prove any thing 
in tavour of 77. D., but to show the futility of all theoreti- 
cal opposition. 

{ have ventured to intrude with my strictures from a 
wish to shorten the discussion, by showing the propriety 
of the opposite parties confining themselves to the simple 
point in dispute—whether J/. D's. opinion can be sup- 
ported by credible facts. 

Liverpool, 1st June, 1826. J.D 











‘* Nor be dismayed because the dead are by; 
‘They were as we, our little day 
O'erspent, and we shall be as they.”—Sir W. Scott. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—Your correspondent, JZ. D., seems to be a little 
jubious as to the truth of his declarations. He has per- 
haps found already, what be cannot fail to find at last, 
chat he has undertaken a task which he cannot perform. 
This change in his ideas, on the subject, will alone account 
for the eagerness with which he catches at every thing 


which will enable him to delay the production of his 
proofs. It betrays, too, the reason for the diffuse manner 
in which he combats notions of his own creation. 

My case in this affair is rather hard, for I find that the 

positor has b leagued with my opponent. The 
former had changed, ** his connexion” into ‘* this con- 
nexion,” and in that way affected the accuracy of one of 
4 my expressions; and upon this trifling error, which, even 
if had been my own, was obviously accidental, H. D. 
has, in his ‘* candid, gentlemanly, and argumentative 
manner,” formed some of his most important observations, 
and written a large portion of his letter! I should have 
thought that H. D., who is certainly not one of the wisest 
men in the world, would still have too much discretion 
wantonly to provoke literary criticism. A few scraps of 
Latin sprinkled through his letters with the air of a 
pedagogue, and which appear, by the ambiguous manner 
in which they are sometimes introduced, to have been not 
always well understood, will not serve to justify “very 
puerile criticism, or to set off very ordinary prose. As I 
am writing to be understood, and not to bewilder, I shall 
not follow the example of my learned opponent. 

If H. D. can show that ghosts are not violations of the 
principles of reason and the laws of nature, why does he 
not? Ifhe had done so, my opposition would never have 
been offered. As he cannot, even with the aid of his 
nursery stories, he must excuse me if I continue to smile 
at his pretensions, and to pity his imbecility. He will 
find in time that the ghosts which he has ** espoused” are 
nothing better than 

** The craz’d creation of distempered brains.” 

As for the anecdote which seems to have irritated rather 
than benefited my opponent, I have only to say that I 
related it as I heard it. The reasoning from which H. D. 
deduces the conclusion, that ** there could be no such 
King,” is truly worthy of an advocate of apparitions. To 
those who are satisfied with such logic, this gentleman 
may readily demonstrate any thing. 

He has furnished, in the same letter, another illustra. 
tion of his dialectics. I recommended two books to his 
perusal ; and he, therefore, infers that I was unacquainted 
with any other works on the subject. He also deduces 
from the same premises, the conclusion, that, from these 
books alone, I have learned what I chance to know of the 
principles of reason and the laws of nature. This shrewd 
and sapient personage, who has, in these and other in- 
stances, discovered connexions of ideas which no other 
person can, [ am sure, perceive, is well qualified to create 
a ghost, or interpret a dream. 

Upon the subject of dreams I shall offer no remarks of 
my own, for fear J7. D. might avail himself of them as 
an excuse for his further wandering. As he seems to 
think that any thing may be proved from the Bible, let 
him make what he can of the following passage, taken 
from the 34th chapter of Ecclesiasticus, ** Dreams lift up 
fools; whoso regardeth dreams is like him that catcheth 
at a shadow, and followeth after the wind.”—I am, Sir, 
yours, respectfully, JOHN THOS. WILSON. 

Crabtree-house, May 10, 1826. 
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“ Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ?”—As you like it. 





you as ** a powerful ally to H. D. ;” so he might any one 
untried, but proofs are necessary to form a decision. _ 

As I am one of those persons who doubt some things 
that are neither subservient to experience, nor demonstra- 
ble by the senses, I beg to put the following questions, viz. 

Ist. Were you or not a believer in supernatural appear- 
ances previously to your secing this spectre ? 

2nd. As are much given to speculative matters, 
and employ the imagination much more frequently than the 
judgment, what train of fecling and thinking were you 
in immediately before the arrival of your friend ? 

3. Did you feel any inclination on the re-appearance of 
the ghost, (admitting it to have been such) to convince 

another most ** 7 ally” to the sense of seeing, 
| namely, the touch? And if you did, why not effect so 





TO J. H. 
S1n,—The editor of the Kaleidoscope has announced |’ 


grand a desideratum to confirm yourself and your friend 

who appears to have been secure in the midst of danger, 

and a sceptic in the very face of demonstration 2 ’ 

4. What time did this ** aérial nothing ” make its debut. 
were there any visitors or lodgers in your friend’s house 
and was his family numerous ? 

Your letter convinces me that your candour will submit 
to a catechetical examination on this point, as the genera 
reader will consider himself entitled to an explanation of 
any concomitant circumstance in your relation of this 
mysterious affair. Tuuchstone says that the best poetry is 
the most feigned: it may turn out that the best related 
story of this kind is delusive; but you will consider such 

a supposition catachrestical—and so it is, for Touchston, 

was a wag in Philosophy, as Doctor Johnson was in 

metaphysics ! You and I, Sir, have met before in the 
same perch we may do so again, when | 
shall communicate something unthought of by you, bu 
essentially same to the development of the present 
case, by Sir, ours, &c. HE LOUNGER. 
Liverpool, Thursday, June 1st, 1826. 
Co Correspondents. 

ANOTHER SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER.—OnIr sixth volume wil! 
terminate with the present month, and it is our intention 
next week to present to our readers another gratuitow 
supplement, in consideration of the music we occasionally 
introduce into our pages. 

Pau. Pry.—We decline the remarks of Dramaticus upon 
Mr. Reea’s personification of Paul Pry. There is absolutely 
nothing in the character itself that entitles it to criticism, 
Like Logic in Tom and Jerry, it seems made. up of un. 
brella, quizzing-glasses, and other externals. It is possi. 
ble that Mr. Liston may render it laughable, but then th: 
laugh will be at his grimace, and not at any wit or humour 
in the character itself. While we have the pen in hand, 
we take occasion to observe, that Mrs. Clarke promises to 
be a valuable acquisition to our stage. The part of Mr. 
Subtle, which is the only one in which we have yet had the 
opportunity of seeing this lady, was acted with great spirit 
and propriety, and the bye-play was never lost sight of. 

Tue Parish CLERK.—We were surprised and disappointed on 
perusing J. H’s. prose communication, to meet with certain 
inadmissible passages. If this correspondent has been 
constant reader of the Kaleidoscope, he must have been 
aware, that the parts to which we allude could not appear 
in our columns, without a violation of our uniform practice. 
We think that the objectionable part might be omitted, 
without weakening the interest of the narrative. 

Cuxss.-—The query proposed by Two Chess-players seems to 
us to admit of a very simple solution. - The game cannot 
be won by the white, as the king can always alternat¢ 
between the two squares, GS and F7. But as the whitd 
can keep up a perpetual, although hopeless check, it canno 
be a drawn game unless he consents to give up the pursu 
as lost Jabour. We believe the wanton protraction o 
such games has been provided against by the 16th maxim 
which rules that, in sucha case as that under consideratiur 
** at the adversary’s request, fifty moves must be appoint 
for the end of the game;—these moves being accomplishe 
without giving checkmate, it is to be pronounced a dra 
game.” Now, as it must be obvious to our two chess playe 
that in their cage the fifty moves will /be utterly thrown 
away, as the white castle will continue to move from C 8t 
C7, and the black king from G 8 to F 7, they might as wel 
consent to a drawn game the moment they arrive in th 
situation indicated by the diagram. 

APPARITIONS.—-Our arrangements this week haye obliged w 
to withheld a brief commentary of our own on this subject; 
but we present our readers with a document of much 
greater value, in the essay of Dr. Ferriar, to which we 00 
licit the especial attention of our credulous readers, ani 
also those of a highly neryous temperament. The portion 
which we give this week is about one quarter of the whol 
of thisinteresting and most useful essay, whieh shall all 3 
comprehended in our present volume. On this subject, 
which appears almost interminable, we have just received 
a further communication from Z. which shall appear next 
week, e 

Huo Marine ANIMAL.—~The letter of B. of Manchester shall 
appear in our next. ‘ 

Luminous SALMON —We had prepared the letter of R. W. of 
Wakefield, together with an editorial note, both of which 
we have been compelled to postpone until next week. 

G.’s stanzas on Pleasure are reserved for our next. 

We have further to acknowledge 4. B.—W. R. H.—Vrai=" 
W. T.—T.—Ilanthe.—J. C.—A. B. C.—Gramimaticus, av 
Classicus. 
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